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fresh excavations, that from the Bronze Age to the early La Tene epoch there
was dry land in that district, which must have been densely settled.1 Indeed, he
thought it possible that the Rhine plain may in parts have been drier than it is
to-day. Analogous observations have been made in the Rhine plain of Hesse,
based on numerous prehistoric remains found in a line running through Lorsch,
Hahnlein, Hahn, Dornheim, and Gross-Gerau. The size and density of this
pre-Roman population, when we consider the extent of the excavated settle-
ments, can be explained only on the assumption that large " nucleated " villages
must have existed there throughout all periods. The different peoples, as they
followed one another, obviously profited by the agricultural work of their
predecessors, and the theory that they lived only in small bands or in scattered
settlements is quite untenable. It is incorrect to suppose that these early peoples
were at the lowest stage of civilization, wandering about in hordes through
their endless primeval forests and hunting wild animals.
Making use of modern travellers' accounts of Africa and America, Ratzel
had already remarked that primitive peoples follow the natural clearings along
the banks of rivers and lakes and the borders of the primeval forest, but do not
often penetrate far into the latter.2 Johannes Hoops was right in stressing the
fact that " the primeval forest is the enemy and not the friend of man; primitive
man may make expeditions into the forest but will not settle permanently there ".3
In prehistoric times clearings for arable land were probably very seldom made
on a large scale in forests, but the open land bordering thereon offered the
conditions necessary for existence. " Here there is free movement, extensive
pasturage, and the richest stock of game; our domestic animals, our crops and
weeds and our whole civilization point to open lands as their home." 4 In 1920
E. "Wahle discussed in a very full and penetrating manner " the natural basis
of the settlement of South-West Germany in pre-Roman times ", showing in
detail the close connection of Neolithic civilization with geological conditions
and plant distribution (moorland, black earth, loess areas). His latest essay
" Germany in the New Stone Age" (A. Hettner-Festschrift, 1921, 9-18)
gives a supplementary definition of the relationship between the geographical
distribution of vegetation and the history of settlement. " The wanderers
followed the clearings or bush-covered plains and the grassland, which was
now beginning to appear." 5
In addition, it should be observed that according to the statements of the
Romans, the great forest regions of Germany were not impassable, as primeval
forests would be. Caesar himself tells us that a fast runner could cross the breadth
of the great Hercynian forest in nine days,6 and also that no German is to be found
who, after sixty days' march, could say that he had come to an end of it.7 The
accounts of the battles of Varus against the Germans state that before the decisive
battle in the Teutoburg forest the Roman army came to a " treeless plain ",
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